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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC PROPOSITIONS 


6¢ A NALYTIC”’ and ‘‘synthetic’’ are properly predicated of 

relations of meanings and are only by virtue of these re- 
lations predicated of propositions. ‘‘A priort’’ and ‘‘a posteriori”’ 
are predicated of what propositions express, viz., knowledge or 
truth, with respect to what certifies that as knowledge or truth. 
The analytic-synthetic distinction is thus not the same as the a 
priort-a posteriori distinction and only by an elliptical or unprecise 
use of language appears so.* 

Current literature has been much concerned with the former 
distinction. Not all the difficulties it has found in it, however, are 
to be attributed to the distinction itself. For it has been confused 
with other distinctions, and it has been much harassed by an un- 
justified insistence on a narrow and arbitrary conception of mean- 
ing. But most important, there has been no effort whatever to 
establish the locus of the distinction, with the result that most 
arguments turn on examples to which the distinction is not ap- 
propriate. It is this first concern of all really thorough efforts at 
philosophical definition that occasions this paper. Later I shall 
have something to say about the distinction itself and how we in 
fact make it in judgment. I shall not discuss the devices (rules 
of thumb) that a man might employ to implement his judging; 
but I shall say something concerning the demand for a criterion. 


I 


Where does the distinction between the analytic and the syn- 
thetic occur? Why is it necessary to make this distinction? 

One of the perennial problems of epistemology is the possibility 
of knowledge prior to experience—knowledge which further ex- 
perience can neither confirm nor disconfirm. How is knowledge 
@ priori possible? Philosophy has traditionally found an answer 
in the relations of meanings within propositions. Propositions in 
which the predicate only explicates (‘‘analyzes’’) the subject are 

1Compare the expression ‘‘synthetic a priori proposition’? with the more 
accurate ‘“synthetie proposition a priori’’ or ‘‘synthetic proposition known a 
priori.’? 
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self-certifying, and by virtue of this relation of subject and predi- 
cate are called ‘‘analytic.’’ The distinction between analytic and 
synthetic propositions (or meaning relations) thus occurs later 
than the distinction between a priort and a@ posteriori. 

The limits of the distinction of analytic and synthetic propo. 
sitions should be clearer if we consider the larger distinction (be- 
tween two types of knowledge) within which it occurs. What 
makes knowledge distinctively a priori or a postertort? 

A priort knowledge, it will be generally agreed, is knowledge 
certified by understanding alone. It thus cannot be knowledge 
of existing things. A posteriori knowledge, in contrast, is knowl- 
edge not established simply by understanding the propositions in 
which it is expressed. It is knowledge of something which does not 
itself appear in understanding, but is only indicated or named in 
the propositions, hence is only known about and always might be 
other than we have reason to suppose it. 

Insofar as any proposition is regarded as distinctively expres- 
sing knowledge a posterior: it is thought as dependent for its truth 
on a state of affairs independent of the propositions and only desig- 
nated by its grammatical subject. Since this must be a particular 
situation and one only indicated in the proposition, it would seem 
that an empirical proposition must be translatable as a singular 
proposition—a proposition expressed by a sentence whose gram- 
matical subject is a demonstrative pronoun, a proper name, or a 
description employed to designate in the manner of a proper name. 
One thinks that ‘‘all men are mortal’’ is true a posteriori only as 
he believes that the subject of the proposition is a set of existing 
men or the world itself, of which the proposition states a structural 
principle: ‘‘This world is such that... .’’ Similarly, ‘‘One plus 
one equals two’’ is thought as true a posteriori only when it is 
taken as an assertion of a quantitative structural relation which in 
fact is characteristic of this world. If one knows that humanness 
and oneness entail the properties ascribed to them, then the propo- 

2I take it that words or names primarily designate, and that some 
designate individual things or sets of things (in principle only known about), 
while others designate universals or concepts (apprehended in understanding 
directly). A name that designates a universal or concept has a connotation, 
which allows it a possible denotation (an instance of the universal or concept). 
Proper names do not have connotations or denotations. For if the connotation 
of a word is the universal or concept which one means or intends to express 
through the agency of the word, mere associations, behavioral and emotional 
responses, inferences from knowledge of what is designated by proper names, 
mnemonic devices used to apply proper names accurately, etc., can hardly be 
connotations. Nor can one base an argument for connotation on the ideality 


of the naming relation or the necessity of concepts to the apprehension of the 
individual thing designated by a proper name. 
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sitions in question are not true a posteriori, but a priort. One 
might not have the concept of humanness except as he has in- 
stances of humanness in experience, but the proposition is still 
self-certified, regardless of the origin of its contents. For this 
reason ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ and ‘‘One plus one equals two’’ are 
generally judged a@ priori. 

If this is correct and all empirical propositions predicate of 
existents designated by demonstrative pronouns, proper names, or 
descriptions functioning as proper names, then it should be plain 
that the relation of the subject of an empirical proposition to what 
is predicated of (i.e., said about) it is not the same kind of rela- 
tion as the relation of two genuine connotations.* The types of 
meaning involved in the two cases are not the same, and cannot 
be, if the distinction between a priori and a posteriori knowledge 
is to be maintained. The distinction seems properly to be that 
the propositions of a posteriori knowledge predicate of a subject 
which is not a concept, while the propositions of a priori knowledge 
express the relations of universals which may be predicated in em- 
pirical propositions. 

If it is true that ‘‘analytic’’ and ‘‘synthetic’’ apply to propo- 
sitions by virtue of the relations of concepts, they cannot apply to 
empirical propositions. ‘‘Socrates is a man”’ is neither analytic 
nor synthetic. Certainly ‘‘man’’ is not an explication of ‘‘Soc- 
rates,’’ although it properly describes him (not a concept); and 
it may be regarded as predicating essentially of him. For a name 
names, it does not connote; and it is a loose use of language to 
speak of explicating what only designates.* Where the subject 
is a name (in effect a ‘‘this’’), it is impossible to attribute to it an 
intensional relation to its predicate, hence impossible to judge the 
relations of meaning analytic or synthetic. 


8Le., it is not the kind of relation that holds between concepts. I suspect 
that the concept is inescapable even in arguments against concepts. For to 
argue is to assert that something is or is not qualified by some predicate 
which may also qualify other things. And the argument against concepts is 
not an argument against their existence (which presupposes that we know 
what concepts are), but against the clarity or necessity of the idea or concept 
of a concept. One could hardly argue against concepts otherwise, since the 
theory of the concept is not put forward as a merely probable hypothesis about 
an existent world. 

4‘*Tully’’ and ‘‘Cicero’’ are not synonyms, but different names for the 
same individual, not the same concept. Were we to discover that Tully had 
a twin brother named Cicero we would not say that we had learned that 
‘Tully’? and ‘Cicero’? are not synonyms, but that they name different 
individuals. In this connection it may be said that the ground for denying 
the analyticity of ‘‘The Evening Star is the Morning Star’’ is that knowing 
about an object is not the same as understanding a concept. 
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The conclusion, then, is that insofar as ‘‘analytic’’ and “‘syn- 
thetic’’ connote relations of concepts, they are not appropriate to 
the propositions of a postertort knowledge. They connote two types 
of propositional synthesis with respect to one locus of authority— 
authority by virtue of the relations of concepts. They are corre. 
latives appropriate to knowledge a priori and are to be applied 
primarily to the relationships of meanings (concepts of connote- 
tions) within propositions and only derivatively to propositions 
themselves. 

Let us consider the difficulties which the common alternative 
view has to face. Inasmuch as every proposition is a synthesis of 
distinguishable elements, all propositions are in this respect syn- 
thetic. Is there any way in which empirical propositions are dis- 
tinetively synthetic? 

The truth of an empirical proposition, just to the extent that 
it is an empirical proposition, depends upon and is certified by a 
state of affairs independent of the proposition itself. For this 
reason empirical propositions can at best be only probable and 
cannot be certified a priori, i.e., without evidence. For the same 
reason they cannot be analytic; and the inference is commonly 
drawn that they must therefore be synthetic.® 

But a true proposition predicates of a subject something al- 
ready a part of the subject. Hence it would seem, as it did to 
Bradley, that an empirical proposition on becoming true becomes 
analytic. One might then infer that only false empirical propo- 
sitions and propositions prior to their assertion are synthetic. 

It would seem that the argument either way is equally good 
if you allow the analytic-synthetic distinction in this region. Em- 
pirical propositions seem to be just as analytic as they are syn- 
thetic. And this is well borne out in any effort to apply (or mis- 
apply) the distinction to any particular empirical proposition. 
This would suggest less that it is both than that it is neither: the 
distinction appropriate to empirical propositions is not the dis- 
tinction between two types of relations of concepts (the subject 
not being a concept) but a distinction between types of predication 
—whether correct or incorrect, and, if correct, whatever aspect of 
the subject is predicated. Small wonder, then, that where em- 

5 If the truth of the proposition is established by reference to the criteria 
by which one would tell whether something is an instance of a kind, then 
the judgment is not only analytic but a priori. And if the basis of the certifi- 
cation of the proposition as true is an experience and not the relation of 
concepts, then it is not an analytic proposition. If you have to count the 
edges of a cube in order to find how many there are, then the judgment ex- 


pressing that number is not analytic and might possibly be wrong and at best 
only probably correct. 
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pirical propositions have been taken as examples of synthetic 
propositions the distinction has proved evasive! 

A word concerning the distinction appropriate to empirical 
propositions may serve to sharpen the point. It has already been 
noted how, with respect to a priort knowledge, we come to distin- 





guish propositions which are certified by their own immediate 
contents. In a posteriort knowledge it is similarly important to 
; distinguish propositions which have the added authority of predi- 
cating of their subjects something bound to occur in every instance 
, of that subject, i.e., something essential to the subject. The dis- 
f tinction here is the distinction between essential and accidental 
‘ predication. And this seems to be the distinction that really is 
. appropriate to empirical propositions, which after all do have a 
subject to which the ontological categories of essence and accident 
at already apply. That this is not the distinction between the 
a analytic and synthetic relations of concepts should be plain from 
is the fact that in making the distinction we do not ask ‘‘Could we 
1d think it otherwise?’’ but ‘‘Could it be otherwise?’’ 
ne In the region of a posteriort knowledge the distinction between 
ly synthetic and analytic thus passes over into a distinction between 
essence and accident or essential and accidental predication 7—the 
al- only distinction possible if we take the meaning of empirical propo- 
to sitions strictly as it must be taken if they are to be distinguished 
08 from other propositions. This is, in fact, the distinction which is as- 
00- sumed in any attempt to apply to the propositions of empirical 
knowledge the distinction appropriate to the propositions of @ priort 
vod knowledge. In asking whether an empirical proposition is synthetic 
m- or analytic one cannot escape asking whether the subject is qualified 
yn- accidentally or essentially. The application of the distinction be- 
— tween the two types of predication of course raises many problems 
‘on. concerning the division between essence and accident: whether it 
the concerns actual events or real kinds, whether actual events must 
dis- be understood in terms of directive tendencies (essences) or are 
ject 8It is less exact to say that a certain property is essential or accidental 
tion to a species or that it is essentially or accidentally predicated of the concept 
t of defining the species than that it is essential or accidental to any instance of 


the species, ie., to an individual thing’s being, its self-identity. And it 


em- seems less precise to say that propositions which make explicit the relation 
teria of the inclusion of a property in a concept defining a species predicate essen- 
then tially or accidentally of the concept, than that they either do or do not state 
artifi- what is contained in the concept, ie., are analytic or synthetic. 

mn of 7 The resemblance to Bosanquet and Joseph here is not as great as might 
t the seem. Both regard the analytic-synthetic distinction as equivalent to the 
rt ex: essence-accident distinction and as holding generally for all propositions. 
. best This, I suppose, is not unconnected with their holding that proper names have 


connotations or intensional meanings. 
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to be regarded as only aggregates of qualities everyone of which 
is essential, ete. Thus where we draw the line here will depend 
on a metaphysical view as well as our information about the world. 

The conclusion is thus that the old four-way epistemological 
classification of propositions must be corrected. This has already 
been recognized in the usual crossing off of the section marked 
analytic a posteriori—not merely because it is already taken care 
of in another classification or because it happens to be empty, but 
because of a fundamental confusion in the conception of such a 
type of proposition. It has not, however, been seen that the ob- 
jections to the analytic proposition a posteriori hold as well against 
the synthetic proposition a posteriori. 

The suggestion is thus that the usual figure be redrawn in terms 
of the appropriate distinctions: 





A priori: Analytic Synthetic 
A posteriori: | Essential Accidental 

















In this discussion I am not, however, concerned to argue the case 
for the lower division, but only the limits of the upper. All that 
I intend to maintain here may be summarized by the statement 
that the distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions 
falls within a limited region and cannot be defined (or applied) 
outside it. This may be judged radical, and indeed it is. For 
if what I have said is correct, there is good reason for the impasse 
to which the critics of the distinction have come; and insofar as 
current literature rests on the assumption that empirical propo- 
sitions are par excellence instances of synthetic propositions, its 
arguments, if not actually disqualified, at least rest on an insecure 
ground. 


II 


Now that I have established the place of the distinction, it 
should be possible to say something concerning its definition and 
the condition of its being made. 

Traditionally this distinction has been defined in terms of the 
presence or absence of the relation of intensional inclusion or 
‘‘eontaining.’’ This is a metaphorical but not inexact way of 
expressing the impossibility of thinking a concept without in so 
doing thinking another, known a priori from the definition of the 
concept. In an analytic proposition we predicate of a subject 
something which already belongs to its definition. I have simply 
insisted that this be regarded as a relation of the connotative 
meanings of genuine concepts. 
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This common way of defining the relation has the merit of 
raising a question concerning an ambiguity in the notion of in- 
clusion or containing. One might well be able to think triangu- 
larity by knowing how to draw a triangle without at the same 
time attending to all the theorems which follow from the definition 
of a triangle. In this way one might distinguish between explicit 
and implicit analytic relations—relations we see immediately, and 
those which have to be drawn to our attention. This psychological 
difference is one source of difficulty in deciding particular cases. 
In order to avoid this ambiguity it is necessary to add to the 
notion of including or containing the qualification ‘‘at least im- 
plicitly’’ or ‘‘explicitly’’ or ‘‘both implicitly and explicitly.’’ 

But let us press this farther. To conceive anything one must 
know its context. One has to know that a triangle is a geometrical 
figure, that moral obligation occurs in a context of freedom, or 
that ‘‘mass’’ is a concept in contemporary physics. Now then, 
one may well ask, if a concept is unthinkable apart from its con- 
text, how is it related to that context? In order to understand 
such a concept as mass we must bring to the task a knowledge 
of contemporary physics (as well as a metaphysical view) suffi- 
cient to establish the necessity of the concept and hence its content 
or definition. In this way modern physics is incorporated in each 
of its concepts, which cannot be understood, hence thought, apart 
from their places in it. This is not a psychological but a logical 
relation—it is not only a matter of our apprehending, but of the 
actual determination of the concept. 

I suggest that this predicament sets the real problem of the 
analytic and synthetic: How much of what determines a concept 
belongs to its content? 

What belongs to a content and what does not appears plain 
enough if we focus our attention on the bare meanings of concepts, 
ie, what answers the question ‘‘What does this concept mean ?,’’ 
without any concern for what gives it that meaning and determines 
it unambiguously or what must be brought to it to understand it. 
To a person in Plato’s heaven, the distinction would be clear and 
absolute: meanings simply are what they are, however they may 
happen to get determined or selected. And any two different 
meanings will be related in one of two ways: one will contain the 
other, or it will in some way go beyond the other. 

But a meaning is not that simple; a meaning occurs for a 
finite understanding and, in inference and the development of the 
knowledge of which it is a formal element, undergoes a systematic 
revision and development. We do not understand a concept until 
we are able to bring to it some comprehension of the context in 
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which it is asserted, by which we know what the concept must 
mean if its employment is to make sense. Nor is a concept so self. 
contained that it can be defined without at least implicit reference 
to the field or context which makes it imperative that it be defined 
as it is. Every definition implicitly contains a reference to the 
field or context in which it occurs, brought in through the under. 
standing of the terms of the definition. 

It should be noted that if we wish to decide what contains what 
implicitly, it is not easy to say which way the relation holds here— 
whether the concept contains the field or the field the concept. It 
may also be noted that the field.is not implicit in the concept in 
the sense that it is a part of it to which we might attend if we 
would. It is implicit in a deeper sense: it is a manner of attending, 
or something we must bear in mind generally insofar as we at- 
tend to and understand anything in particular. It would appear 
that the field or context (e.g., physics, morality, nature) is not 
implicit as content (or content viewed in some different way) but 
as form. It appears as that which makes the demand that the 
content be what it ought to be. The context is not really content 
at all. 

Here, then, is an important distinction to which I call attention: 
the distinction between what, though distinct, must appear as 
content at least implicitly (what belongs to the definition of a 
concept or follows therefrom), and what as context determines a 
concept, hence must be borne in mind in order to understand that 
concept. I wish to maintain that the former is the ground of 
analytic propositions of knowledge a priori, and that the latter is 
the ground of synthetic propositions of knowledge a priori. 

True synthetic propositions unite subject and predicate through 
a formal context (i.e., through an implicit conception of a field) 
or explicate a purely formal context. Philosophical propositions 
are true in the latter way: they are true a priori just to the extent 
that they really do state the general structure of knowledge or 
reality in principle, i.e., insofar as they state what is necessary to 
the having anything real in experience. 

- It is important to recognize that the distinction cannot be made 
once and for all anywhere. Where we draw the line between 
analytic and synthetic propositions or between allowable: and false 
synthetic propositions always depends on some finite view which 
requires the line to be drawn in some particular way. Propo- 
sitions which are clearly a priori (as not being inductions) are not 
absolutely certain insofar as the conception of the field on which 
they depend (physics, morality, etc.), is subject to revision as 
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knowledge advances. Physics can no longer define mass in terms 
of mere extension or weight without threatening the unity of our 
knowledge.® For this reason the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic propositions is always subject to revision and is consti- 
tutionally difficult.'° 

The same can be said about the distinction between a priori 
and a posteriori, which rests on some philosophical commitment 
concerning the interpretation of propositions—a commitment not 
independent of the historical development of our empirical knowl- 
edge. Certainly a man’s philosophical view determines whether 
he judges a non-analytic proposition philosophical or empirical ; 
and such a view may well have its place in the judgment of 


8 As our knowledge of any particular region of reality advances, concepts 
develop in content and we discover difficulties and ambiguities in older ex- 
pressions which make it difficult or impossible to say whether propositions in 
terms of them are true or false. 

9No such development of the concept of color has occurred, and its rela- 
tion to extension remains synthetic. This is possible a priori in view of the 
fact that color is a quality of empirical objects and thus synthetically 
(through the concept of an empirical object) linked with extension a priori. 
I do not mean by color extension, yet I can imagine only colored surfaces. 
Extension thus does not belong to the immediate content of ‘‘color,’’ but it 
makes the imagination of color (colored surface) possible; it is a condition 
for a realization of the concept in an empirical object. 

10 There is here a general agreement with what has currently been called 
‘‘gradualism.’’ Analytic propositions are not eternal and fixed, but relative 
to a cognitive employment. A ‘‘conceptual scheme’’ must be responsible to 
actual experience: the content of a concept is what it must be. But it is not 
for that a mere convention; nor is the relation between concepts in any way 
conventional. Present knowledge determines what propositions must be ana- 
lytic by determining what the concept must contain. This embraces practically 
all that is important in ‘‘gradualism,’’ viz., that the distinction depends on 
a point of view and is not made for all time. I am not willing, however, to 
conclude that this leaves the meaning of the concepts in question confused, 
that it is a matter of degrees of probability, or that a behavioral criterion 
would remedy difficulties in judging. 

It has been suggested that the analytic is no more than what, as central to 
the systematic unity of our knowledge, would be most disrupting to give up. 
Although this hardly generates a criterion of analyticity in distinction from 
‘‘aprioricity’’ and certainly authorizes no criterion of analyticity in terms 
of a psychological disinclination, it at least warrants notice as a definition 
of the a priori. The claim that the analytic is what you would least like to 
give up or that the distinction between analytic and synthetic can be made 
by reference to a psychological disinclination can thus be met by establishing 
the truth which makes these contentions seem plausible: that that is judged 
@ priori which one cannot consistently give up. If this has any bearing on 
the distinction between the analytic and the synthetic, it is that they can be 
distinguished in terms of the modes of this consistency—a matter beyond 
the scope of this essay. 
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analyticity (e.g., the judgment of the relation of goodness and 
obligation). 


III 


The major difficulty which has given occasion for the pre- 
occupation with the problem of the analytic and the synthetic 
arises from the fact that the analytic method in philosophy rests 
on the ability to make the distinction accurately. Difficulty arises 
from a radical empiricism and the absence of a test procedure. 
The demand is thus for a criterion by which to tell what is and 
what is not analytic. But such a demand wants criticism. We 
must know what manner of making the distinction the distinction 
itself allows. 

To begin, the concept of an empirical criterion or test prop- 
erly belongs to the natural sciences, which have as their aim the 
knowledge of an external world. Tests of the litmus-paper type 
(sought by White) are designed in principle to test a something 
‘‘out there’’ and thus have no parallel in philosophical thinking, 
for which there is nothing ‘‘out there’’ (external to knowledge) 
to test. 

But even if it is allowed that the criterion desired is a criterion 
akin to that employed in the certification of an object in experience 
or the validation of an hypothesis about an external world, one 
must still deny that the criterion can be reduced to some observable 
phenomenon." One may perform a test to know whether a sup- 
posed object is as he supposes it, or whether an hypothesis covers 
a random instance; but he concludes nothing concerning the ex- 
istence of an object or the validity of an hypothesis except as it is 
necessary that he so conclude, i.e., except as his experience demands 
or precludes just that conclusion, apart from which the test has 
no authority, interpretation, or significance, and could not even 
be put into practice. The devising of tests in any case requires 
a judgment to certify that the test really establishes what it is 
supposed to establish. So the authority of any empirical test 
itself rests on the validity of some other kind of ‘‘criterion’’ or 
manner of certification. If there were a criterion for analyticity 
of an empirical sort, it would be admitted only if there were some 
way of authorizing that criterion other than an empirical test. 

If the quest for a criterion of analyticity is not to be worse off 
than the analytic-synthetic distinction itself, we will have to give 
up the ill-advised search for a criterion in the form of a behavioral 

11 It should be plain that a test is not merely an observable operation: 


one cannot observe the interpretation of an operation, apart from which 
there is no determining what it tests or what in it is significant. 
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operation. ‘‘Criterion,’’ if allowed at all, will have to appear 
in a most metaphorical sense. 

The distinction between analytic and synthetic propositions is 
easy and clear as long as we deal with merely stipulated or nominal 
definitions, as Kant seems to have supposed we could. But our 
knowledge is not given to us in such terms. The concepts we em- 
ploy are not arbitrary or accidental; they are defined as they 
must be in order to unify the world we know. Where we judge 
a definition arbitrary we disqualify that definition. One who ad- 
mits that his definitions are merely nominal provides his adversary 
with the best of all possible reasons for rejecting their cognitive 
value and ignoring his argument. 

It is just this matter of the authority of definitions that causes 
trouble. If we cannot fix our meanings by fiat, how do we know 
what we mean? The problem of synonymity thus looms large. 
But just because our definitions are not arbitrary the problem 
of synonymity has a solution. 

We judge synonyms by apprehending the meanings involved. 
X is a translation of Y if X is understood as Y. There are no two 
indistinguishable meanings. The problem of synonymity is thus 
to be set back farther than the immediate ascertainment of the 
identity of two meanings. One cannot identify synonyms where 
he is not yet sure of his own meaning. Hence the problem of 
how to identify synonyms entails the problem of how you know 
what you mean. If you knew that, synonymity would be no 
problem. I am maintaining that the basis of this is the appre- 
hension of the necessity of the concepts involved. We establish 
a definition when we discover this necessity. Kant noted that 
we know what a concept contains when we know what we put into 
it. And we know for certain what we put in only when we know 
what we must put in. We may conclude that, as you know what 
you mean when you know what you must mean, those concepts are 
synonymous (identical) which are generated by the same demand. 

It would seem that we judge synonymity much as we employ 
the principle of the syllogism in syllogistic inference—not by fol- 
lowing a rule, but by following the demands of clear thinking. 
And this is as it ought to be. For, if there were a rule for testing, 
we would still have to say when we were applying and when we were 
misapplying the rule, and this would allow the same problem over 
again. 

If we draw the line between analytic and synthetic propositions 
only as we know where we must draw the line, and we know what a 
concept contains only when we know what it must contain, we ought 
to seek then the foundation of this must, this necessity. This can- 
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not be a matter of a criterion of ‘‘what-you-must-put-in-ness,’’ for 
there is none other than necessity itself as it appears as the form 
of the systematic demand of developing knowledge for a concept 
or structure to preserve its unity. Necessity itself is criterion, 
Nor can the understanding of the ground of necessity be relegated 
to symbolic logic, which treats only one type of incidence of neces- 
sity (the necessity introduced through the intensional meaning 
of logical particles) and cannot, for example, exhibit the form of 
necessity as it appears in the orderly revision of a point of view. 
Rather, we must consider the structure of the various forms of 
knowing and regions of knowledge, and the science of such struc- 
ture in principle, philosophy. For the last ground of argument 
in every case will be that some concept is required for the main- 
taining of a unified, intelligible world, i.e., to keep one’s experience 
whole. And we know and recognize this demand explicitly and 
clearly only as we know the form of this intelligibility and unity 
in principle. At the bottom of all inquiry are philosophical ques- 
tions which we cannot escape if we are to think clearly—if, in fact, 
we are to know what we really do mean. 

The test, then, of all definitions (analyticity) is the discovery 
of the necessity of the concept itself. The condition of such judg- 
ment is, of course, the getting of the necessity into view. And 
this is a difficult matter for which genuine philosophical thinking 
(dialectical thinking), concerned as it is with the revision of 
formal views, has no alternatives. To ask for some more ‘“‘practi- 
eal’’ criterion is to ask that thought proceed without intelligence 
and understanding. The analytic method in philosophy thus rests 
on the possibility of genuinely philosophical thought: there is no 
mere analysis, and no alternative to traditional philosophical think- 
ing. Analysts must still be philosophers, and the hope for a 
merely analytic philosophy must be abandoned. 


Rosert E. GAHRINGER 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON THE USES OF INTENTIONAL WORDS 


In ‘‘Reducibility and Intentional Words,’’ Philip Nochlin dis- 
cusses a paper of mine on ‘‘intentionality’’ and proposes a 
method for dealing with the problem with which my paper was 
concerned. In my paper, I attempted to describe one use of the 

1 Philip Nochlin, ‘‘Reducibility and Intentional Words,’’ this JOURNAL, 


Vol. L (1953), pp. 625-638. My paper is ‘‘Intentionality and the Theory 
of Signs,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. III (1952), pp. 56-63. 
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adjective ‘‘intentional’’; I discussed some of the difficulties in- 
volved in providing behavioristic translations of certain true 

sentences which are thus intentional (e.g., ‘‘He takes that to be his 

aunt,’’ ‘‘He is looking for a horse,’’ ‘‘He expects to go away’’); 

I suggested that intentional sentences are not needed for the de- 

scription of non-psychological phenomena; and I concluded that, 

in the absence of any adequate translation, there was some pre- 

sumption in favor of Brentano’s thesis that ‘‘intentionality’’ is 

peculiar to psychological phenomena. Mr. Nochlin’s discussion of 

my paper seems to me to be fair and accurate (though his sug- 

gestion that I was concerned to defend ‘‘dualism’’ and a doctrine 

of ‘‘hidden entities’’ is somewhat misleading). His positive view 

is that the ‘‘irreducibility’’ of intentional words (‘‘irreducibility’’ 

is Mr. Nochlin’s word) ‘‘is a linguistic symptom of the hetero- 

geneous functions being performed by the classes of statements 

concerned’’ (p. 633) ; that this ‘‘irreducibility’’ does not indicate 

anything philosophically significant about the psychological sub- 

ject-matter of such statements; and hence that it need not be con- 

strued as being inconsistent with a behavioristic philosophy. This 
approach to the problem is an important one and one to which 
my paper had not done justice. I wish, therefore, to comment on 
Mr. Nochlin’s conception of the linguistic functions or uses of 
intentional statements. 

Mr. Nochlin’s view, as I interpret it, comprises three different 
suggestions about the uses of intentional and other psychological 
words. These suggestions are interesting and certainly worth 
elaborating, but in their present form, I believe, they leave us 
with the original problem. 

(1) Mr. Nochlin remarks that ‘‘not all indicative sentences are 
used to make descriptions’’ (p. 632) and suggests that the linguistic 
function of intentional words need not be thought of as being 
‘‘descriptive.’? Such words do have a function but it is not that 
of ‘‘describing’’ anything; indicative statements containing in- 
tentional words are thus comparable, he suggests, to indicative 
ethical statements and law statements. This suggestion exempli- 
fies a familiar and easy philosophical technique.? Philosophers 
who wish to hold, for example, that there is no ‘‘objective prop- 
erty’’ designated by the word ‘‘good’’ may say that the function 

2It is interesting to note, in passing, that this is a technique which 
Brentano attempted to develop in detail and apply to the problems of meta- 
physics. (See Franz Brentano, Kategorienlehre, especially pp. 4-16, 203-11; 
Alfred Kastil, Die Philosophie Franz Brentanos, especially chapters 3 and 4.) 
The relevant sections of the Kategorienlehre were written in 1914 and 1916. 


The extreme ‘‘Reism’’ of T. Kotarbinski may be traced in part to this phase 
of Brentano’s philosophy. 
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of this word is not that of ‘‘describing’’ anything; Fundamental. 
ists, similarly, might hold that geological statements, ostensibly 
concerned with events antedating the Creation, are ‘‘convenient 
rules’’ for handling predictions; philosophers often contend that 
statements ostensibly concerned with causal laws and dispositions 
should be classified as being useful or useless ‘‘tools’’ rather than 
as being true or false ‘‘descriptions of the world’’; phenomenalists, 
finding that some material-thing statements cannot be translated 
into phenomenal statements, have sometimes suggested that the 
residual thing statements have a function other than that of ‘‘de- 
scribing the world’’; physicalists, on the other hand, might take 
such a view of residual phenomenal statements; and so on. Con- 
cerning such views, I would make the following three remarks: 
(i) that, in cases such as the above, the decision whether to say 
that a certain word or statement has a ‘‘descriptive use’’ appears 
to be made as a result of previous philosophical commitments; 
(ii) that, in the absence of any attempt at explication, these uses 
of the technical philosophical terms ‘‘describe’’ and ‘‘descriptive”’ 
would seem to be essentially vacuous; and (iii) that the sig. 
nificance of such philosophical positions, if they have any, lies in 
their positive suggestions concerning the nature of the subject- 
matter or of the words in question. Since Mr. Nochlin does not 
state how he goes about deciding whether a given indicative sen- 
tence is ‘‘descriptive’’ or not and since he does not attempt to 
explicate his use of this technical term, I shall turn to his more 
positive suggestions. 

(2) His second suggestion concerns the use of words such as 


‘*see,’’ ‘‘hear,’’ ‘‘perceive,’’ and ‘‘recognize.’’* Once we are 


3It should be noted that these words, in their ordinary use and in Mr. 
Nochlin’s use of them, are not intentional. In this connection, Mr. Nochlin 
makes one inaccurate statement about my paper. ‘‘The following words 
which seem to be identified by Chisholm as intentional terms are not inten- 
tional: ‘to understand,’ ‘to perceive or see,’ ‘to recognize,’ ‘to believe,’ ’’ (p. 
634). First, I did not commit myself with respect to the question whether 
‘‘understand’’ is used intentionally; secondly, ‘‘believe’’ ordinarily is used 
intentionally by my criterion (compare ‘‘ Jones believes that Basel is in Ger- 
many’’); and, thirdly, with respect to ‘‘ perceive,’’ ‘‘see,’’ and ‘‘ recognize,” 
I made a rather special point. I noted (pp. 61-62) that one might attempt to 
define ‘‘sign’’ in terms of ‘‘perceive,’’ ‘‘see,’’ or ‘‘recognize,’’ but that, if 
such a definition were to be adequate, the latter terms would then have to be 
interpreted intentionally (e.g., ‘‘Jones sees or perceives his aunt,’’ in this 
context, would have to be interpreted as similar in meaning to ‘‘ Jones is 
visually stimulated by something which he takes to be his aunt’’). I then 
referred the reader to the following discussions of ‘‘the distinction between 
the intentional and nonintentional uses of such terms as ‘perceive’ ’’ (p. 63): 
Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, pp. 274-275; Roderick M. 
Chisholm, ‘‘ Reichenbach on Observing and Perceiving,’’ Philosophical Studies, 
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aware that these words are achievement or success words, he states, 
we will not be disturbed by their apparent ‘‘irreducibility’’ to 
behavior words. It may be recalled that, in The Concept of Mind, 
Mr. Ryle described ‘‘achievement words’’ as follows. Such words 
—for example, ‘‘to cure’’ and ‘‘to arrive’’—are ordinarily used 
to designate the successful completion of certain tasks. ‘‘One 
big difference between the logical force of a task verb and that of 
a corresponding achievement verb,’’ Ryle observed, ‘‘is that in 
applying an achievement verb we are asserting that some state of 
affairs obtains over and above that which consists in the per- 
formance if any of the subservient task activity.’’* Mr. Ryle 
noted further that philosophers sometimes overlook these facts 
and in consequence say foolish things; for example, ‘‘the epistemol- 
ogist’s hankering for some incorrigible sort of observation derives 
partly from his failure to notice that in one of its senses ‘observes’ 
is a verb of success, so that in this sense, ‘mistaken observation’ is 
as self-contradictory an expression as ‘invalid proof’ or ‘unsuccess- 
ful cure.’’’® This is true and important, I think, but it doesn’t 
happen to throw any light upon our present problem. 

In the cases of the doctor who has cured his patient and the 
traveler who has reached his destination, we describe the success 
or achievement in terms of what has been ‘‘brought off’’ (viz., the 
restoration of the patient’s health and the traveler’s being now in 
a certain place) and possibly also in terms of the agent’s task 
or task-activity; in describing what has been ‘‘brought off’’ we 
do not need to make use of the achievement word. But in de- 
scribing what has been ‘‘brought off’’ by a man’s seeing, hearing, 
perceiving, or recognizing, say, that a cat is in the room, we must 
use the achievement word again (‘‘He just sees that it’s there,’’ 
ete.) or introduce some new cognitive word (‘‘Now he knows that 
it’s there’’). If a philosopher wants a ‘‘non-mentalistic’’ descrip- 
tion of what has been ‘‘brought off’’ in these cases, he might say 
that the man has achieved an ‘‘adjustment appropriate only to 
a cat’s being in the room,”’’ or the like; but this suggestion serves 
merely to raise once again the problem of my original paper, for 
we must now find some interpretation for the words in quotation 
marks. Mr. Nochlin’s theory of cognitive achievement words, ap- 
Vol. II (1951), pp. 45-48; ‘‘ Verification and Perception,’’ Revue Interna- 
tionale de Philosophie, 5° Année (1951), pp. 251-267, especially pp. 252-253. 
To this list the following might now be added: Hans Reichenbach, ‘‘On Ob- 
serving and Perceiving,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. II (1951), pp. 92-93; 
Roderick M. Chisholm, ‘‘Reichenbach on Perceiving,’’ Philosophical Studies, 
Vol. III (1952), pp. 82-83. 


4Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, p. 150. 
sIbid., p. 131. 
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parently, is merely that they are used to describe the ‘‘successfyl 
completions’’ of certain task-activities (p. 634). But the point of 
my original paper was, in part, that we have yet to find any ade. 
quate interpretation of this technical use of terms such as ‘‘ fulfill. 
ment’’ and ‘‘completion.’’ ® 

(3) Ordinarily the task-activities which are ‘‘successfully com- 
pleted’’ by cognitive achievements are described (or ostensibly 
described) by words of the sort I had referred to as ‘‘intentional”’ 
—e.g., ‘‘look for,’’ ‘‘listen for,’’ ‘‘attempt to discover,’’ ete. Mr. 
Nochlin’s third suggestion is an attempt to deal with intentional 
task words. He writes as follows about ‘‘looking’’ and ‘“‘seek- 


ing’’: 

One can look for the solution of an equation, for one’s aunt, for the Holy 
Grail, and for salvation. What do all these quests have in common? To 
suppose that this question asks for an identifiable set of overt or covert acts 
(e.g., walking around, peering around) leads to the discovery that there are 
no acts which are necessary and sufficient conditions of seeking. And this in 
turn leads to the view that ‘‘seeking’’ describes a constant mental set or 
attitude which manifests itself in diverse ways. But the question need not 
be understood in that way. What all quests have in common is not a certain 
set of incidents, but, so to speak, a certain dramatic structure or plot. The 
same plot can have totally different incidents. To describe a set of events 
as a quest is to ascribe a certain structure to the set and not to pick out the 
hidden, psychical or mental element in the set. In describing someone as 
being on a quest one is attributing a kind of structure to the activity which 
makes the dramatic question ‘‘Did he find it or not?’’ appropriate. In this 
sense to describe the dramatic structure or pattern of a series of events is, 
of course, not to explain or predict the outcome of the series. The dramatic 
description is not a law or theory, but like laws and theories it is not reducible 
to the recorded events of which it is a pattern. ‘‘Seeking’’ is not reducible 
to the record of acts of walking up and down, peering around, questioning, 
waiting, etc., any more than ‘‘force’’ is reducible to the record of motions 
of bodies—but this does not make the intentional term ‘‘looking for’’ or 
‘‘seeking’’ a theoretically explanatory term of psychology (an intervening 
variable) as ‘‘force’’ is a theoretically explantory term of physics.’ 


6Mr. Ryle does not attempt to clarify intentional words by means of 
achievement words; instead, when he attempts to clarify achievement words, 
he does so by means of intentional words. He describes recognizing a tune, 
for instance, in part as follows: if a man recognizes a tune, then (among 
many other things) ‘‘he expects those bars to follow which do follow’’ (p. 
226), he is in the special ‘‘frame of mind of being ready to hear both what he 
is now hearing and what he will hear’’ (p. 227), and he is thus ‘‘ prepared 
for’’ something (p. 227); in short and roughly, ‘‘to know how a tune goes 
is to have acquired a set of auditory expectation propensities, and to recognize 
or follow a tune is to be hearing expected note after expected note’’ (p. 228). 
The italics in these quotations are mine. 

7 ‘“Reducibility and Intentional Words,’’ pp. 635-636. Mr. Nochlin notes 
that this use of ‘‘ dramatic structure’’ and ‘‘plot’’ was suggested by Mr. Ryle. 
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This, I think, is Mr. Nochlin’s positive contribution to the problem. 
If he is right in saying that ‘‘to describe a set of events as a quest 
is to ascribe a certain structure to the set,’’ then, with regard to 
“seek words,’’ at least, he may have provided a positive ‘‘non- 
mentalistic’’ alternative to Brentano’s thesis. 

A description of the pattern or structure which could be made, 
say, by snowflakes on the window need not entail descriptions of 
particular snowflakes; the pattern may manifest itself in diverse 
ways. But a description of the particular snowflakes on the win- 
dow and of the relations among them does entail a description of 
the pattern they make. The description of a plot, similarly, need 
not entail a description of particular incidents, but a complete 
narration of incidents will entail a description of the plot. Mr. 
Nochlin has told us, merely, that when a man looks for something, 
he is undergoing a series of events or activities which exhibit the 
dramatic structure or plot of a man looking for something. If his 
view is a significant one, he should be able to do one of two things: 
(i) supply a narration of incidents, from which the structure of 
seeking can be inferred, and then show us how this structure is 
exemplified in various types of quest; or (ii) show that this struc- 
ture can be described without the use of intentional terms. For 
otherwise the ‘‘structure’’ or ‘‘pattern’’ to which he refers would 
seem to be one more occult or ‘‘hidden entity.’’ 


RopericK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


American Thought ; a Critical Sketch. Morris R. Conen. Edited 
and with a Foreword by Felix S. Cohen. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press [1954]. 360 pp. $5.00. 


This book’s sub-title is significant, since it characterizes cor- 
rectly what has reached publication of an ambitious twenty-year 
project twice interrupted by deaths: of Morris R. Cohen in 1947, 
and of his son Felix in 1953. In terms of the original conception 
of the author, which envisaged a panoramic and encyclopaedic 
survey of every variety of intellectual activity in (mainly) nine- 
teenth and twentieth century America, the present volume is in- 
deed only a sketch. Projected chapters on American thought in 
psychology, sociology, ethics, education, and literature had to be 
omitted entirely. But we may assume that in regard to American 
thought concerning history, science, economics, politics, law, re- 
ligion, and aesthetics, we have the substance of most of Cohen’s 
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mature judgments. The long concluding chapter on General Phi. 
losophy contains verdicts on more than a score of thinkers, chiefly 
of the author’s own generation, but devotes nearly half of its 
eighty pages to Peirce, Royce, James, and Dewey. 

Nevertheless the sketch is truly a critical one, and Morris R, 
Cohen was a superb critic of matters intellectual. Readers of his 
many books and reviews will find few surprises in this volume, 
but it is well that coming generations should have the benefit of 
his incisive comments upon his philosophical contemporaries. It is 
only to be regretted that he did not live to carry his immense task 
closer to completion. That it proved a baffling undertaking, even 
after he had given up ‘‘striving for contemporaneity,’’ he is the 
first to admit. The more he tried to fill the gaps in his own broad 
knowledge of American thought, ‘‘the wider,’’ he says, ‘‘loomed 
the seas of my ignorance.’’ What he was seeking was ‘‘a philo- 
sophical position adequate to the understanding of the problems of 
modern civilization’’ in America; and, as his son points out, for a 
pluralist, he ‘‘had a remarkable sense of the inter-relatedness of 
all the fields of human thought.’’ It was in ‘‘the coming together 
of widely diversified ideas that Morris R. Cohen found the promise 
of American life and the genius of American liberalism. It was 
in the basic interdependence of opposites, the principle of polarity, 
that he found a compass for philosophical sanity and a safeguard 
against all monolithic absolutisms’’ (pp. 11-12). He was a pioneer 
in using what is now called the inter-disciplinary approach to such 
subjects as philosophy and the law, philosophy and science, phi- 
losophy and history, philosophy and adult education, and scientific 
method and the social studies. 

The scant thirty pages allotted to ‘‘The Background of the 
American Tradition”’ stress the heavy hands of the clergyman and 
the lawyer upon this country’s intellectual life. It may be re- 
membered that, as early as 1824, the French precursor of positivism, 
Count Henri de Saint-Simon, remarked that ‘‘the légistes are still 
today of a great deal too much importance in America’’; and, after 
the lapse of at least a century, Cohen points out that ‘‘ America has 
for a long time presented the spectacle of a country not only 
politically but intellectually governed by lawyers . . . [who] un- 
til recently, fashioned our social as well as our political ideals.” 

Although he finds the lines of intellectual conflict in America 
‘‘anomalous and confused,’’ Cohen regards American liberalism 
in the nineteenth century as less a matter of deep and _ positive 
conviction than of ‘‘the absence of besetting fears.’’ He regards 
as ‘‘typically American ... the confidence that our way of life 
is so clearly preferable to any other way of life that any immigrant 
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could be turned into a useful American citizen in the space of a 
few years,’’ and he predicts that ‘‘if that confidence and courage 
wane—as they seem to have been waning since the days of the 
first World War—the basic factors which have made American 
thought distinctive for three centuries will have ceased to exist’’ 
(p. 47). 

An even briefer chapter on Scientific Thought blames American 
backwardness in pure science upon our aversion to the playful 
and speculative approach, which is linked to ‘‘the Puritan tradition 
of hostility to games and pure enjoyment.’’ The philosophic at- 
titude toward science in America he finds to have been ‘‘either one 
of open hostility, advising scientists to keep within their own 
domain, or one of apparent acceptance but implicit hostility.’’ 
He deplores the neglect of physical cosmology by James and Dewey 
as ‘‘offering no vistas of nature beyond the human scene,’’ thus 
subordinating ‘‘cosmic to moral considerations, to the hurt of 
both.’”” We should recognize ‘‘the final paradox that science, by 
seeking the truth in a disinterested manner, regardless of moral 
issues, may achieve its most useful results’’ (pp. 74, 85). 

Through the three chapters on Economic, Political, and Legal 
Thought there runs the thread of the dominance of lawyers and 
their favorite doctrine (‘‘all powerful in America at a time when 
it had lost all prestige in Europe’’) of natural law. Nevertheless 
Cohen pleads for a wider recognition of ‘‘the great amount of 
truth’’ in the theory of natural rights, particularly as a bulwark 
of liberalism against its arch-enemy, nationalism. He credits Wil- 
liam James, speaking to the Anti-Imperialist League at the turn 
of the century, with having foreseen the doom of traditional 
American liberalism in the growth of international trade, and with 
having enunciated the sound doctrine that henceforth ‘‘our liberals 
must ally themselves with the liberals of Western Europe’’ in 
measures for world codperation. Cohen’s masterly analyses of 
the giants of American jurisprudence, many of them his friends, 
only emphasize his uniqueness among American philosophers in 
that complicated field. 

The chapter on Religious Thought refuses to accept the common 
view that ‘‘religious toleration or complete freedom is an achieve- 
ment based upon the liberal attitude of the American mind.’’ On 
the contrary, ‘‘the actual growth of tolerance in this country came 
through the need of inviting emigrants and through the actual 
diversity of the different religious sects... .’’ In aesthetics, 
Cohen concludes that ‘‘our age noticeably lacks the capacity for 
contemplative enjoyment and goes in for art activity out of rest- 
lessness. . . .’? Most of our literary criticism is dismissed as 
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ground-clearing for ‘‘creative artistic achievement in a land that 
has been tamed and remains to be enjoyed.”’ 

As for American philosophy, to Cohen ‘‘the fact can hardly 
be disputed that it has, in large part, been a branch of Christian 
apologetics.’ Our ‘‘clerical philosophers’’ have been so com- 
pletely absorbed in ‘‘traditional theologic issues’’ that it is ‘‘the 
astounding fact that, in the face of our unique political experience, 
we, until very recently, have almost nothing in the way of original 
contributions to political theory, apart from some pages of Cal- 
houn’’ (p. 256). Except for a polite bow to such ‘‘powerful 
minds’’ among the pious as Shedd and Hickok, then, Cohen finds 
little to discuss until the era of evolution, John Fiske, and Chauncey 
Wright. ‘‘If philosophic eminence,’’ he declares, ‘‘were measured 
not by the number of finished treatises of dignified length but by 
the extent to which a man brought forth new and fruitful ideas of 
radical importance, then Charles S. Peirce would be easily the 
greatest figure in American philosophy.’’ In part because of 
Cohen’s strong predilection for able logicians, Royce fares much 
better than James, who ‘‘as a seer or prophet fitly to be put beside 
Emerson’’ is given credit for creating ‘‘a vigorous and healthy stir 
in the stagnant air of American philosophy’’ without, however, 
leaving any ‘‘permanent currents of doctrine or even of method”’ 
behind him. Cohen finds Dewey’s ‘‘anthropomorphic naturalism”’ 
distinctively ‘‘urban, industrial, and entirely public. There are 
no nooks in his universe which the soul can call its own.’’ He feels 
that Dewey did not ‘‘attach sufficient importance to the fact that 
despite its extreme worth, human intelligence is frail, pathetically 
impotent in the face of great stress or vital impulse.’’ As for 
Santayana, some of Cohen’s comments are dated, such as his ref- 
erence to ‘‘his systematic neglect ... [as] an eloquent com- 
mentary upon the ways, traditions and environment of American 
philosophy.’’ Comments of one to three pages in length are de- 
voted to Woodbridge, W. H. Sheldon, Lovejoy, Costello, Boodin, 
Swenson, Ducasse, Singer, C. I. Lewis, and Whitehead. 

It is hardly surprising that in the process of editing so large 
a mass of material, errors should have crept in. One of them, 
however, results in the introduction of a non-existent Hiram M. 
Kelley, who, we are told on page 234, ‘‘shocked his Harvard friends 
by finding some real positive merit in popular music. . . .’’ This 
individual is undoubtedly Hiram Kelly Moderwell of the Harvard 
class of 1912, who expressed such views in his The Theatre of 
Today, first published in 1914 and again in 1937. 

The author permits himself a page of Retrospect at the end 
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of the work, which portrays American thought as ‘‘dominated by 
two interests, the theologic and the psychologic. The development 
during this period has been to weaken the former and to deepen 
put narrow the latter and make it more and more technical. For 
this reason the philosophers covered in this survey have as yet 
exerted little influence on the general thought of the country .. . 
until very recently ... entirely dominated by our traditional 
eighteenth-century individualism or natural-law philosophy.’’ W. 
T. Harris and John Dewey are granted some influence in education, 
and Roscoe Pound in legal thought. James is ‘‘undoubtedly a 
European force,’’ and there is some international recognition of 
“the permanent importance of C. S. Peirce’s contribution to the 
field of logic.’’? Like many of Cohen’s dicta, these bear the stamp 
of the nineteen-twenties or thirties. Nevertheless his tart deflations 
of the more boastful accounts of American thought may long fur- 
nish needed corrective reminders from a thinker whose critical 
standards were high. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE 
Union COLLEGE 


The American Temper; Patterns of Our Intellectual Heritage. 
RicHarD D. Moster. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952. [xvi], 306 pp. $5.00. 


The patterns are those of the familiar four periods, Puritan, 
Enlightenment, Romantic, and Pragmatic. The author is more suc- 
cessful than his predecessors in finding for each period a dominant 
pattern or theme and tracing it through the various phases of our 
intellectual life: religion, education, politics, and science. He 
sees each period as contributing a permanent strain to the Ameri- 
ean temper. 

In each of the four sections the theme is soon stated, and the 
remaining chapters strike variations upon it. There is no concern 
for chronology within a single period, and it does not appear that 
the book’s net result depends upon the order of succession of the 
four periods. There are no dates in the 302 pages of text. Ref- 
erences are given only for direct quotations, and not for all of 
them. There are 109 such references at the end of the volume. 
(There is no index.) In most cases, the date of publication of the 
edition used is given, but, since this is seldom a first edition, even 
the references are of little help to a reader anxious about chro- 
nology. And as a fair sample of the text in this respect, take a 
sentence on page 98: ‘‘ While the young republicans were busy com- 
posing the constitution of the American government, Newton was 
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occupied writing the constitution of the world government; and 
the result in both cases was favorable to the republican cause.”’ 

It would not be fair, however, to call it a ‘‘give or take a cen- 
tury’’ history of American thought ; for it does not aim to be history 
at all in any usual sense of the term. It is rather a prose poem 
in four cantiche divided into six cantos each, in which the themes 
of our great intellectual composers are woven together, with a rich, 
almost cloying, orchestration by Mosier. 

As an example of the musical techniques employed, I may 
mention that the phrase, ‘‘It happened, therefore, that... ,” 
occurs (with minor variations) at least forty-seven times. The 
‘‘therefore’’ does not mean that what precedes in the poem was 
historically the cause of, or a reason for, what follows in the poem, 
or even that it came earlier in time. It is simply a resonant word 
in a recurring phrase of thematic transition, a phrase used to 
celebrate unions in the poet’s mind. It is a sensitive mind steeped 
in the literature of American philosophy, but the unions seem in 
most cases to have taken place by free association. And if the 
reader ever wonders whether there was a connection in the facts 
corresponding to a transition in the poem, he will get no help from 
the book toward finding out. 


He may, however, address an inquiry to the author, who will 


be glad ‘‘to supply a complete file of references and quotations” 
which had to be ‘‘sacrificed in the successive cuttings and re- 
visions’’ through which the manuscript passed ‘‘to meet the re- 
quirements of publication” (p. [xi]). 


Max H. Fiscu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Spirit of Philosophy. Marcus Lone. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. [1953]. viii, 306 pp. $4.00. 


The ‘‘hesitating confidence in human reason’’ which Socrates 
described as his method in the Phaedo is Mr. Long’s conception 
of the ‘‘spirit of philosophy.’’ Skepticism coupled with faith in 
reason issuing in probabilities, he believes, is the correct method 
for both science and philosophy. His book, an introduction for 
beginning students, is conceived in this spirit, more concerned with 
opening problems and presenting different points of view than 
with taking sides. In this view science and philosophy are com- 
pletely intertwined and are not to be understood apart from each 
other. 

The simplest language is used to meet the beginner where he is, 
and the main problems are grouped under one-word chapter titles: 
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Things, Qualities, Causality, God, Values, ete. These titles some- 
times lead to slightly dubious or bizarre results. Thus a discus- 
sion (one of the less satisfactory ones) of modern ideas about the 
foundations of mathematics appears under the heading ‘‘Quan- 
tity,’? and emergent evolution is discussed under the heading 
‘“Teleology.’’ 

Mr. Long is not always consistent and even disavows complete 
consistency. But there is one confusion which, it would seem, is 
bound to leave the reader especially puzzled. Near the outset he 
tells us that ‘‘There is no point of contact and no possibility of 
compromise between Communism and Democracy because they rep- 
resent completely different conceptions of the nature of reality’’ 
(p. 30). But later he writes: ‘‘If one accepts the relativity of 
values, of truth, beauty and goodness, then he is committed to some 
form of naturalism or dialectical materialism. This will define for 
him the general nature of philosophy and the sort of direction 
philosophic investigation must take. If one accepts the absolute 
nature of values, he is committed to some form of realism or ideal- 
ism’’ (p. 292). It would seem that the inference is that at least 
one philosophy found in a Democracy does have a point of contact 
with the philosophy of Communism. Or is the inference that 
naturalism is not a philosophy compatible with Democracy ? 

In his preface Mr. Long states his view that ‘‘The function of 
an introductory course in philosophy is to shock and stimulate’’ 
(p. vii). Some teachers of introductory courses may be beginning 
to wonder whether at least some of their students today are not al- 
ready over-shocked and over-stimulated. Perhaps there cannot be 
enough of the kind of shock which Mr. Long proposes (for the 
upshot that he wants is surely the right one), but there are already 
too evident signs that philosophy may have to do more than un- 
settle the unsettled. 


Henry Roy Fincu 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Ethics of Rhetoric. Ricnarp M. Weaver. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1953. 234 pp. $3.50. 


“An ethies of rhetoric,’’ says the author of this collection of 
nine essays loosely grouped around its subject, ‘‘requires that 
ultimate terms be ultimate in some rational sense.’’ Such ultimacy 
is, in his judgment, to be achieved by dialectic in Mortimer Ad- © 
ler’s sense of the term. ‘‘There is no honest rhetoric without a 
preceding dialectic.’’ In a free interpretation of the Phaedrus, 
Professor Weaver sees Plato as the exemplar of the virtuous 
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rhetorician and lover of truth, ‘‘with a soul of such movement that 
its dialectical perceptions are consonant with those of a divine 
mind. Or, in the language of more technical philosophy, this 
soul is aware of axiological systems which have ontic status.’’ 

One might think, at this point, that this paragon of virtue and 
wisdom might be content to state the truth to other men wihout the 
doubtful assistance of rhetoric. But unhappily that is not g0. 
The author seems convinced that ‘‘a vocabulary of reduced mean- 
ings’’ will not solve the problems of mankind. But, ‘‘if truth 
alone is not sufficient to persuade men,’’ he inquires, ‘‘what else 
remains that can be legitimately added?’’ Plato again provides 
the answer: the good rhetorician, chiefly through figuration, anal- 
ogy, myth, ‘‘leads those who listen in the direction of what is 
good.’’ This movement ‘‘cannot finally be justified logically. It 
ean only be valued analogically with reference to some supreme 
image.’’ 

The book’s remaining chapters range far and wide: from the 
prose of Milton, Burke, Lincoln, and the ‘‘spaciousness’’ of our 
grandfathers’ oratory to the confused wranglings of the Scopes 
trial and the alleged ‘‘god-terms’’ of contemporary journalism. 
There is a gleeful chapter on the linguistic sins of the social sci- 
entists, although the author admits that ‘‘social science writing 
cannot be judged altogether by literary standards.’’ Throughout 
the book, however, the criticism shifts constantly from the faults 
of rhetoric to those of dialectic; and it is concerning the latter 
that the author is most disturbed and upon the most debatable 
grounds. His ‘‘base rhetoricians’’ are ethically base, but super- 
latively skilled in rhetoric. Aldous Huxley puts the ethics of 
rhetoric in better perspective in his The Devils of Loudun: ‘‘ When 
an orator, by the mere magic of words and a golden voice, per- 
suades his audience of the rightness of a bad cause, we are properly 
shocked. We ought to feel the same dismay whenever we find the 
same irrelevant tricks being used to persuade people of the right- 
ness of a good cause. . . . Those who use the devices of oratory for 
instilling even right beliefs are guilty of pandering to the least 
creditable elements in human nature. . . . Even when he is doing 
his best to tell the truth, the successful orator is ipso facto a liar 
. . . [for] there cannot be effective oratory without oversimplifica- 
tion, [and] you cannot oversimplify without distorting the facts”’ 
(p. 18). 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Philosophy of Shakespeare. K. J. Spaupine. New York: 
Philosophical Library [1953]. viii, 191 pp. $3.75. 


An interesting attempt to present as one unified philosophy 
Shakespeare’s outlook on man, society, and nature. The argument 
is based upon a careful reading of the plays and poems. The gen- 
eral theme is how to account for a world containing many marvels 
and things both beautiful and rare, yet haunted by tragedy, death, 
destruction, and human suffering. The specific problem, here 
called in the final chapter ‘‘The Last Question,’’ is to ‘‘justify”’ 
the existence of evil. The analysis here, as throughout, is reward- 
ing and provocative. For the ‘‘solution’’ of the problem of evil and 
the discovery of a theological optimism and triumph of divine will 
as the core of Shakespeare’s philosophy, the author must depend 
rather heavily on Sonnet 119 and a somewhat pious interpretation 
of the difficult Tempest. Professor Spalding succeeds at least in 
arguing well for a possible philosophy of Shakespeare. 


H. S. THAYER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Desan, Wire: The Tragic Finale; an Essay on the Philosophy 
of Jean-Paul Sartre. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954, 
xiv, 220 p. $4.25. 
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[By] Ernesto Buonaiuti, Friedrich Dessauer, C. G. Jung, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


J. Glenn Gray, Professor of Philosophy at Colorado College, 
has been awarded a Fulbright research grant for study at the 
University of Freiburg in Germany, 1954-1955, and also a Ford 
Faculty Fellowship. He has accepted the Fulbright, with a sup- 
plementary award from the Ford Foundation. He intends to do 
some independent research on the problem of war and hopes to 
get better acquainted with Heidegger and his philosophy. 





Max Black and Gregory Vlastos, of the Cornell University 
philosophy department, have been named to Susan Linn Sage 
Professorships of Philosophy at that university. 

Three Sage Philosophy chairs were endowed in 1885 and 1890 
by Henry W. Sage, early benefactor of the university. The third 
is occupied by Professor Edwin A. Burtt. 





Professor Herbert Feigl, Director of the Minnesota Center for 
Philosophy of Science, has been appointed by the American Philo- 
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sophical Association to serve as a delegate at the International 
Congress for Philosophy of Science, August 23-28, in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Professor Feig] has been invited to deliver one of the 
main addresses at the Congress, on ‘‘Some Major Issues and De. 
velopments in the Philosophy of Science of Logical Empiricism,” 
as well as a special paper on ‘‘Physicalism and the Foundations 
of Psychology.’’ 

Mr. Michael Scriven (M. A., University of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia), also of the philosophy department of the University of 
Minnesota and member of the Minnesota Center for Philosophy of 
Science, has been awarded the first prize for an essay on ‘‘Some 
Problems of the Origin in a Cosmological Time Scale’’ in the 
competition arranged by The British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science. He will present this paper at the Zurich Congress, 





At the annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, 
held at Harvard University, the following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, Charles Hartshorne (University of 
Chicago) ; Secretary, John E. Smith (Yale University) ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles A. Fritz, Jr. (University of Connecticut). John Wild 
was elected Councillor for a period of four years. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary, John E. 
Smith, Linsly Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 





The fourth congress of the Allgemeine Gesellschaft fiir Phi- 
losophie in Deutschland will be held in Stuttgart, September 25- 
30, 1954. A special feature of the congress will be the commemora- 
tions of Kant, who died in 1804, and Schelling, who died in 1854. 

Inquiries and communications may be addressed to: Dozent 
Dr. Gerhard Frey, Schrempfstrasse 10, Stuttgart-Degerloch. 





